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ABSTRACT 

We explore how the communication concerns of non-native English 
speakers (NNS) and Americans relate to their perceptions of each other and 
decisions to interact. NNS identified their concerns in communicating with 
Americans, the perceived causes of their concerns, and the strategies they 
would employ to address these concerns. Americans noted their perceptions 
of NNS’ (heavy and mild) accents and identified factors that influence their 
perceptions of NNS and decisions to communicate with NNS. Results 
revealed that the more NNS attribute their communication concerns to 
Americans’ bias, the more likely they would avoid interacting with 
Americans. Results also suggested that Americans show a more favorable 
attitude toward mild accent NNS. We discuss the implications these findings 
have for international education and future research. 

Keywords: communication, ESL, foreign accent, intercultural competence, 
perceived bias 


Over the past decade, the number of international students enrolling in 
higher education in America has been growing rapidly (Institute of 
International Education, 2015). Approximately 5 million international 
students are enrolled in American colleges and universities (OECD, 2015) 
and the number is projected to reach 8-10 million by the year 2020 (Forest, 
2007; Phakiti, Elirsh & Woodrow, 2013). This fast growing educational 
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globalization has brought both advantages and challenges to international 
education in the United States. 

International students, who have been previously educated in 
environments culturally and socially different from their domestic peers, 
constitute an important source of cultural and language diversity, thus 
providing valuable intellectual resources to international education (Lee, 
2016; Luo & Jamieson-Drake, 2013; Hegarty, 2014). Presumably, the 
presence of international students exposes domestic students to different 
cultures, and this interaction between the two parties could lead to the 
development of social networks that are mutually beneficial in terms of the 
exchange of information, ideas, and support in the future (Andrade, 2009; 
Luo & Jamieson-Drake, 2013). 

Yet, many international students find that such desirable outcomes, 
especially with respect to the development of social networks, are not 
obtained at the level of their expectations (Brown, 2009). Gareis (2012) 
surveyed 454 international students who are non-native English speakers 
(NNS) and found that almost 40 percent of them reported having no close 
American friends but would like to have more meaningful interactions with 
Americans. Gareis also found that international students from East Asian 
countries had the least positive friendship experience in the United States 
than those from English speaking countries and Northern and Central 
Europe. These findings suggest that there is a breakdown in communication 
between NNS and Americans. 

NNS commonly report having low confidence in their spoken 
English, low willingness to communicate (WTC) in English, and fear of 
negative evaluations, such as leaving faulty impressions and being judged 
unfavorably by others (Liu & Jackson, 2008; 2011). NNS’ reluctance to 
communicate with Americans not only impedes NNS’ learning and disrupts 
smoother transitioning into U.S. universities but also costs both NNS and 
Americans’ opportunities to enrich their respective experiences (Gareis, 
2012; Hegarty, 2014). For example, NNS lose opportunities to develop 
sociolinguistic competence of American English (knowing how to 
appropriately speak and respond to different people in various contexts), 
which often requires informal and colloquial practice with Americans 
(Carrier & Tatum, 2006). Furthermore, limited interactions with Americans 
would lead NNS to experience greater anxiety when they encounter 
situations where they have to speak in English or communicate with 
Americans. Having this greater anxiety may in turn lead them to associate 
these situations as anxiety-provoking, impairing their cognitive 
performance, and thereby lead to a dissatisfactory interaction (Coward & 
Miller, 2010; Horwitz, Horwitz, & Cope, 1986). On the other hand, for 
Americans, little interaction with NNS curtails their opportunities to learn 
different cultures and perspectives. Many Americans are likely to work with 
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people from different countries or cultural backgrounds when they enter the 
workforce (Krajewski, 2011). Therefore, having exposure to different 
accents, cultures, and ways of thinking is especially helpful for Americans 
to develop intercultural awareness and effective intercultural communication 
skills, which are necessary to develop in today’s globalized society (Dede, 
2010; Morreale & Pearson, 2008). 

Although extensive research has been done to address issues related 
to teaching NNS the academic literacy skills they will need to succeed in 
higher education (Brandt, 2009; Sheppard, Rice, Rice, Drummond-Sardell, 
& Soelberg, 2015), there has been little to no consideration of how NNS’ 
communication concerns and in tandem, how Americans’ perceptions of 
NNS’ spoken English relate to NNS’ communication behaviors. This 
oversight is puzzling since perceptions of communication from both sides of 
the interaction are equally important to understand and improve NNS’ 
communication with Americans. The present study sought to close the gap 
on this oversight by examining both NNS and Americans’ communication 
concerns. By focusing on both perspectives, we hope to understand factors 
that relate to NNS’ communication concerns and raise awareness of 
interventions that can be employed to improve NNS’ communication with 
Americans. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 

Knowledge and Skills That Are Important for Oral Communication 

Oral communication, at its most basic level, refers to the spoken 
interaction between people (Sharma, 2008). This interaction is a complex 
process that involves multiple elements such as the purpose of the 
conversation, the roles and the relative status of the interlocutors, 
interlocutors' cultural background, facial expressions, and tone of voice 
(Rahman, 2010). These elements determine whether or not the interlocutors’ 
intended messages are well transmitted, inteipreted, and received (Rahman, 
2010 ). 

Several factors are often suggested to impact one’s oral 
communication ability, such as grammatical knowledge of the language, 
social and cultural knowledge of the people who speak the language, and 
speaking skill (Sharma, 2008). Grammatical knowledge refers to one’s 
understanding of grammar, vocabulary, sounds of letter and syllables, 
pronunciation of words, intonations, and stress (Rutherford, 2014). To 
communicate in a language orally, one must understand how words are 
pronounced and arranged to form sentences. Furthermore, knowing how 
sentences are structured in particular ways to generate meaning also enables 
one to understand and use the language structure accurately and fluently. 
Without grammatical knowledge, one will encounter difficulty in expressing 
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him/herself and will not be understood clearly, all which can impede one’s 
oral communication ability. 

In addition to grammatical knowledge, one must also know what is 
socially and culturally acceptable by the speakers of the language. Social 
and cultural knowledge about Americans allows NNS to understand the 
ways language is shaped by the cultural norms, rules, and customs (Ting- 
Toomey, Gu, & Chi, 2007). This knowledge enables speakers to interpret 
others’ messages more accurately and make appropriate comments in 
various social contexts. The lack of social and cultural knowledge can lead 
to communication breakdowns and prevent people from further interactions 
(Daim et al., 2012; Rizq, 2015). For example, in the United States, “Flow are 
you?” is often used as a greeting to say hello to acquaintances and strangers. 
The person who greets you may not be entirely interested in the actual 
answer. NNS, without knowing American culture, can mistake this greeting 
for a question and answer it with sincerity. Such a misunderstanding can 
make for an awkward interaction where NNS might feel embarrassed, 
disrespected, and hesitant to further interact with Americans after finding 
out that the Americans are not truly interested in their responses. Also, 
“Break a leg!” is an idiom to wish people luck. Without any prior American 
cultural background, it is difficult for NNS to interpret this phrase from its 
literal meaning. These examples display how NNS’ lack of social and 
cultural knowledge of American people and culture can lead to 
communication breakdown. 

Successful oral communication also depends on speaking skill. 
Speaking refers to the actions of constructing meanings in spoken language. 
It is an interactive process that involves receiving, processing, and 
producing information (Brown, 2007; Saeed, Khaksari, Eng, & Ghani, 
2016). Different from reading or listening, which often involves receptive 
skills, speaking also requires productive skills (Bailey, 2006). For example, 
when reading or listening, we recall the meanings of the received words to 
make sense of them; whereas, when speaking, we not only need to receive 
and process incoming messages but also produce appropriate and 
comprehensible responses. Furthermore, speaking often requires speakers to 
communicate spontaneously with others which gives speakers little time to 
construct, reflect, and revise (Richards, 2008). The productive and 
interactive skills required of spoken English make speaking more anxiety- 
provoking and difficult to acquire relative to the other traditional skills of 
language use (reading, listening, and writing) (Flashimi, 2011; Zhiping & 
Paramasivam, 2013). 

In sum, oral communication is a complex process that involves the 
integration of the aforementioned knowledge and skills. These elements are 
interdependent and lacking any one of them can impede learners from 
achieving effective oral communication. In the following section, we detail 
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how communicating in a second language (L2) adds an additional layer of 
challenge for NNS. 

Communicating in a Second Language 

Beyond basic communication competencies, the multifaceted nature 
of L2 communication makes it particularly difficult for NNS (Terui, 2012). 
Limited English proficiency, cultural shock, and perceived discrimination 
all impose challenges to NNS’ communication in L2 (Kelly & Moogan, 
2012; Lee & Rice, 2007; Newsome & Cooper, 2016). Cultural barriers, for 
example, could lead to misunderstanding and uneasiness (Wu, Garza, & 
Guzman, 2015; Wu, Yen, & Marek, 2011). Wu, et al. (2015) found that 
Chinese and Korean participants both complained about the length they 
have to wait for a scheduled appointment, which was unusual in their 
countries and this led them to feel confused. 

Furthermore, NNS’ prior formal educational experiences may be 
deterrents for their engagement in conversations with native English 
speakers (NES). For example, Lee (2011) found that East Asian students, in 
their home countries, seldom speak or ask questions spontaneously in class 
out of fear of challenging the authority of the teacher or losing face in front 
of their peers if they provide wrong answers. Lee suggested that such 
classroom cultural differences may affect East Asian students’ learning 
styles and interactions in English-medium academic environment in the 
United States. Sawir (2005) also found that NNS’ prior English learning 
experiences and beliefs about language learning instilled during schooling 
influence NNS’ communication behaviors. In NNS’ home nations, there was 
a common focus on grammar, reading, and writing in English teaching and 
learning. NNS did not have many opportunities to learn conversational skills 
nor speak the language. NNS’ belief about grammar being the most 
important aspect in English learning may shape their communication 
behavior and limit their conversational development (Tang & Tian, 2015). 

To compound the barriers that already exist in L2 communication, 
NNS often show low WTC in English. WTC is defined as “the probability 
of speaking when free to do so” (MacIntyre, 2007). Many L2 acquisition 
researchers consider WTC a critical component in language instruction 
(Bemales, 2012; MacIntyre, 2007). WTC is expected to facilitate NNS’ 
English acquisition because it leads to an increased opportunity in authentic 
L2 use, which is regarded as a necessary condition for L2 acquisition 
(MacIntyre & Legatto, 2011). NNS who have high WTC are more likely to 
use L2 in actual communication and accelerate L2 acquisition (Kang, 2005). 
WTC can also ease international students’ psychological adjustment and 
improve international students’ academic performance and professional 
success in the United States (Andrade, 2006; MacIntyre, 2007; MacIntyre & 
Legatto, 2011). In Yashima and Tanaka’s (2001) study of international 
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Japanese students studying in the United States, the authors found that 
students who have high WTC show better psychological adjustment than 
those who have low WTC. Students who are more willing to communicate 
with their host family and domestic students learn more English and make 
more friends. 

Factors that Affect Non-Native English Speakers’ Willingness to 
Communicate 

There are a few factors that may affect NNS’ ability and WTC with 
NES such as NNS’ tendency to solely associate within their own groups; 
NNS’ insufficient social and cultural knowledge of the English speaking 
community; and NNS’ fear and anxiety of speaking English. First, NNS 
tend to associate with people who speak the same first language (Kalocsai, 
2009; Kaypak & Ortactepe, 2014; Kim, 2006). Prior to studying in the 
United States, many NNS learned English as a foreign language (EFL) in 
their countries. In EFL context, English is not the dominant language and 
NNS have very few opportunities to speak English outside of these classes. 
Additionally, the format in which these classes are typically taught (i.e., in 
large classes and lecture-style teaching) gives NNS inadequate time to 
practice English speaking. 

As a result, many NNS cannot express themselves in spoken 
English and thereby are unwilling to communicate with NES. This 
unwillingness also limits NNS’ opportunity to produce English outputs in 
authentic contexts, which subsequently impedes their English acquisition. 
Previous research has shown a significant correlation between English 
improvement and the amount of English outputs that Englsh as a 
second language (ESL) learners produce (Mitchell, Myles, & Marsden, 
2013; Swain, 2005). Swain (2005) asserts that language output is not only 
the product of learning but also the learning process in itself. Therefore, 
producing the target language is important for language learners’ language 
acquisition. When communicating with NES, NNS get to test their 
hypotheses about English usage, receive feedback, and identify areas they 
need to explore further in English (Lightbown & Spada, 2006). It is through 
these interactive practices that NNS’ communicative competence is 
developed (Chang & Goswami, 2011) but an unwillingness to engage 
hampers acquisition and development. 

Secondly, many NNS come to the United States with insufficient 
cultural knowledge of Americans. Rawlings and Sue (2013), for example, 
found that international students are often not prepared for the challenges 
they will encounter associated with cultural differences and English 
communication. Before coming to the United States, one major goal for 
NNS to learn English is to get good grades on English tests and be admitted 
into an American university. The examination guided instruction often 
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overly focuses on the linguistic knowledge of English and has led to failure 
in learning communicative English and cultural knowledge of the English 
speaking community (Wu et al., 2011). Moreover, many EFL teachers tend 
to lack cultural knowledge of the English speaking community and have 
little experience of living in English speaking countries; therefore they are 
less inclined to cover cultural topics in their curriculum (Butler, 2011; 
Ozsevik, 2010). As a result, NNS often report having limited understanding 
of American culture and customs and not knowing what to talk about with 
Americans (Sherry, Thomas, & Chui, 2010). Lack of cultural knowledge of 
the English speaking community can lead to embarrassing mistakes in 
communication. Such mistakes may confuse or offend NNS and in part 
threaten NNS’ sense of competence (Brown, 2007), making 
communications with NES more difficult or undesirable. 

Thirdly, the fear and anxiety NNS experience in speaking English 
may prevent them from communicating with NES. As Elorwitz et al. (1986) 
asserted, foreign language learning probably poses the greatest threats to 
one’s identity than any other field of study because one’s performance is 
constantly evaluated by others and himself/herself. It challenges one’s self- 
concept as a capable individual and inevitably causes negative psychological 
states such as fear and anxiety. When asked to speak in English, NNS who 
are competent in their first language may feel reduced to childlike levels and 
consider English speaking a threatening situation and choose to remain 
silent than to risk appearing foolish (Gluszek & Dovidio, 2010; Swain, 
2013). NNS’ fear of making mistakes and negative evaluations may lead to 
a loss of self-esteem which dampens WTC and decreases motivation to 
acquire the language (Coward & Miller, 2010; Li & Lu, 2011). Terui (2012) 
found that many NNS pretend they do (or do not) understand the 
conversational content exchanged with Americans to protect their self¬ 
esteem and cope with their anxiety. These affective dimensions of L2 
learning deserve more attention because they might influence how NNS 
behave in future encounters where they interact with native speakers (Swain, 
2013). That is, if NNS perceive their communication experience with NES 
positively, they would be more likely to initiate conversations with NES in 
the future. Elowever, if NNS perceive it negatively, they would stay away 
from NES to avoid negative evaluations from NES. 

All these factors potentially threaten NNS’ ability and WTC with 
NES. Apparently, NNS’ communication difficulty with NES is related not 
only to NNS’ lack of linguistic and cultural knowledge but also their social- 
psychological states (i.e., NNS’ fear and anxiety). And yet, despite the 
gravity of this issue in communication breakdown, there is limited research 
that investigates how NNS’ social-psychological communication concerns 
are related to NNS’ communication with NES. The listed factors mainly 
emphasize NNS’ experiences and perceptions of the communication but the 
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literature is nearly silent on the simultaneous experience and perceptions of 
both NNS and NES. This oversight is puzzling because communication is an 
interactive and dynamic interaction that involves two parties. Considering 
both NNS and NES’ communication concerns is equally important to 
understand the scope of NNS’ communication with NES. Thus, our research 
aimed to shed light on this important aspect of NNS’ communication. 

This study is mostly exploratory in nature and focuses on this main 
research question: flow do NNS and Americans (NES) perceive their 
communication with each other and how do these perceptions relate to 
NNS’ communication with Americans? Under the umbrella of this question, 
we explore the following subsidiary questions. First, what are NNS’ main 
concerns when communicating with Americans? Second, what do NNS 
perceive as causes to their communication concerns? Third, what strategies 
do NNS employ to address their communication concerns? Fourth, is there 
an association between NNS’ perceived causes of their communication 
concerns and the types of strategies they adopt to communicate with 
Americans? And finally, are NNS’ perceptions about how they are 
perceived by Americans justified? 

To address these research questions, we first surveyed NNS’ 
concerns in mastering and communicating in English with Americans by 
recruiting NNS from different foreign backgrounds where they reported on 
their communication concerns. We then developed a unique method to 
assess and elicit American’s perceptions of East Asian NNS by having them 
listen to and rate their perceptions of heavy and mild accented East Asian 
NNS’s spoken English. To consider NNS’ side of communication concerns 
with Americans, we included a heterogeneous group of NNS (as opposed to 
solely focusing on East Asian NNS only to make comparable the two 
groups) for the following reasons: first, we would have severely limited our 
sample size if we excluded the non-East Asian NNS participants, thus being 
unable to meet the sample size requirement for completing correlations. 
Second, in piloting, we found there was no observable difference in the 
response patterns between East Asian and non-East Asian NNS participants. 

To examine Americans’ side of communication concerns with NNS, 
we focused on their perceptions of East Asian spoken English because East 
Asian students constitute the largest cohort of international students (44.4%) 
coming to study in the United States (The Institute of International 
Education, 2014). Thus, understanding Americans’ perceptions of East 
Asian NNS in particular would be valuable given that these interactions 
would be more frequent in comparison to other groups of international 
students. Second, prior research has shown that East Asian NNS, more so 
than NNS from other regions, typically encounter more communication 
difficulties with Americans (Gareis, 2012; Mak, 2011). East Asian NNS in 
particular are more likely to solely associate with people who speak the 
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same first language as they do and actively avoid situations in which they 
need to communicate with Americans (Mak, 2011). Such an obvious 
avoidance from East Asian NNS signals that it is important to study how 
Americans respond to East Asian NNS in particular. For the 
abovementioned reasons, we focused on Americans’ reactions to East Asian 
spoken English when considering their side of communication concerns. 

METHOD 

Participants 

We recruited a total of 38 advanced level adult ESL learners (53% 
East Asian, 26% European, 18% South American, 3% African, 66% female, 
M age = 27.15, .S77 age = 5.60) from a community English program in an urban 
college in the United States. This program offered English classes two hours 
a day for three times a week over a ten-week period in both spring and fall 
semesters. All the ESL learners had completed high school and some had 
post-secondary education in their countries of origin. They enrolled in the 
English program to prepare themselves for post-secondary studies or 
employment. Additionally, we recruited a total of 28 American participants 
who were NES (67.9% European American, 10.7% African American, 
10.7% Asian American, 10.7% Latin American, 43% female, Mage = 25.64, 
SDage = 7.69) from two different colleges in an urban city in the United 
States. All American participants were either pursing or had completed post¬ 
secondary education. 

Study Design 

The current study was descriptive and correlational in nature and 
had two components. The first component was a free-response English- 
speaking difficulty survey that was distributed to the 38 NNS participants 
during their class sessions. NNS participants were told that the purpose of 
this survey was to help develop better ESL programs. They were 
encouraged to answer the survey honestly without worrying about the 
accuracy of their English writing. They spent about 40 minutes to fill out 
this survey as well as their demographic information (e.g., age, gender, first 
language, L2, years of L2 learning, and country of origin). The second 
component of the study was the Accent-bias identification assessment that 
was distributed to the 28 American participants via emails from their current 
(or former) course instructors. The American participants were instructed to 
take the survey in a quiet place with headphones to ensure they can hear the 
voice clearly (details are provided below in Materials section). Participants 
spent about 40 minutes to complete the accent assessment and then filled out 
their demographic information (same as those for NNS). 
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Materials 

English-speaking difficulty survey for NNS. The 38 NNS 

participants answered three open-ended questions. They were asked to 
identity concerns in communicating with Americans: “Please list 3 
difficulties you often encounter when communicating in English with Native 
English speakers.” They were also asked to explain what might have caused 
the identified concerns: “Why did you have those difficulties? Please 
provide 3 reasons that might have caused the difficulties.” And finally, they 
were asked to describe which strategies they have been using to address the 
identified concerns: “Plow did you address those difficulties? Please write 3 
things you often do when encountering the difficulties.” 

Accent-bias identification assessment for American students. In 
order to assess American’s attitudes toward East Asian accents, we adapted 
verbal-guise technique (Ahmed & Abdullah, 2013; McKenzie, 2008) to 
design our accent-bias identification assessment. Verbal-guise technique is a 
variation of Lambert, Elodgson, Gardner, & Fillenbaum’s (1960) matched- 
guise technique which has been used to indirectly assess language attitudes 
toward different language varieties or different accents of English (Garrett, 
2010; Kircher, 2015). In a standard verbal-guise test, participants listen to 
voice samples produced by different speakers and report their perceptions 
(e.g. affective and cognitive traits) of these speakers. The 28 American 
participants listened to voice samples of East Asian accents (one pair at a 
time) that varied in strength (i.e., mild and heavy accents) then assessed 
which one of the two speakers in the pair was higher on social status, 
intellectual competence, social attractiveness, and English proficiency. 

To prepare these voice samples, ten American graduate students in 
an urban college were recruited as research assistants to select heavy- and 
mild- accented East Asian NNS speakers for the survey. The research 
assistants were provided voice samples of 20 East Asian NNS females and 
20 East Asian NNS males reading an identical short passage from Time 
Magazine. They then rated all voice samples in terms of the speaker’s accent 
strength from 1-10 (1 = mildest accent, 10 = heaviest accent ). The two East 
Asian NNS female and male speakers (in total 4 speakers) that scored the 
highest in terms of heaviest accent strength were used to represent the 
heavy-accent category in the accent-bias identification survey. The two East 
Asian NNS female and male speakers (in total 4 speakers) that scored the 
lowest in terms of mildest accent strength were used to represent the mild- 
accent category in the survey. 

The 28 American participants listened and assessed a total of 8 
voice samples, one pair at a time (in total 8 pairs). The voice samples were 
paired in such a way that an American participant listened to one heavy- 
accented NNS and one mild-accented NNS that were of the same gender. 
For example, an American participant would listen to a heavy-accented 
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female NNS and a mild-accented female NNS then move onto listen to a 
heavy-accented male NNS and a mild-accented male NNS, and so on. 

Upon listening to each audio pair, American participants selected 
which one of the two speakers within that pair (either the mild-accented 
NNS or the heavy-accented NNS) was higher on social status (i.e., Who 
appears to be more educated?), intellectual competence (i.e., Who appears 
to be less intelligent? and Who is more likely to improve his/her English 
faster?), social attractiveness (i.e., Whom do you prefer to meet for a cup of 
coffee or dinner?), and English proficiency (i.e., Who is more difficult to 
understand?, Who can understand English better?, and Who can you 
communicate better with?). We rendered all the questions in dichotomous 
format and included some negative-keyed questions (i.e., Who appears to be 
less intelligent?) to reduce the chances of response bias in rating scale 
questions (e.g., extreme responding). We also administered a manipulation 
check to ensure that there was a clear difference between the heavy- and 
mild-accented NNS (i.e., Who has stronger accent?). The order of audio 
pairs was randomized and the order of questions in which participants 
assessed each of the voice samples was also counterbalanced across 
participants. 

Finally, we interviewed all 28 American participants and asked 
them two questions at the end of the study. They were asked to enlist the 
two most important factors that influenced their decisions regarding how 
well they could communicate with a NNS. Also, they enlisted the two most 
important factors that influenced their decision regarding whether they were 
willing to spend any time with that person socially. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

English-speaking difficulty survey for NNS. Two trained raters coded the 
NNS participants’ responses into three categories for each of the three 
respective questions. For the first question that asked about participants’ 
communication concerns with American, the three most often occurring 
coding categories were regarding social psychological, cultural, and 
language related issues. For the second question that asked participants to 
identify causes to those specified concerns, the three most frequently 
occurring categories were regarding American’s bias, limited contact with 
and knowledge of Americans, and English proficiency. And finally, for the 
last question that asked participants about the strategies they used to deal 
with the concerns, the three most frequently occurring categories were 
regarding avoidance, interaction, and improving English skills. 

An interrater reliability analysis using the Kappa statistic was 
performed to determine consistency among the two raters’ coding within 
each of the three questions (i.e., challenges, reasons, and coping strategy). 
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For the first question, Kappa was 0.773 (p c.0.001), 95% Cl (0.669, 0.877). 
For the second question, Kappa was 0.853 (p c.0.001), 95% Cl (0.771, 
0.935). For the last question, Kappa was 0.768 (p c.0.001), 95% Cl (-0.232, 
1.768). These statistic values show that there was a substantial agreement 
between the two raters’ coding for all three questions (Landis & Koch, 
1977). 

Additionally, NNS’ answers to each of the three questions were 
labeled (i.e. 1, 2, and 3) using the generated categories. For example, the 
three categories that were generated for the second question were labeled as 
such: (1) American’s bias, (2) limited contact with and knowledge of 
Americans, and (3) English proficiency. If a participant responded to the 
second question by stating that: “Americans look down on me” then this 
response was labeled as a “1,” whereas a response as “My English is not 
good” would have been labeled as a “3.” Additionally, researchers coded the 
frequency of each response within a particular category. Thus, if for the 
second question a participant responded with “There are no Americans in 
my community” and “I am not familiar with American sports” then both 
these responses would be categorized under the second category with a 
frequency of “2.” 

Accent-bias identification assessment for American students. When an 
American participant rated that one of the two NNS speakers (mild-accented 
or heavy-accented) was higher on a particular item (e.g., appears to be more 
educated), that speaker received a 1 whereas the speaker who was not 
chosen received a 0. For example, if an American participant rated that the 
mild-accented NNS speaker appeared to be more educated than the heavy- 
accented NNS speaker, then the former speaker received a 1 whereas the 
latter speaker received a 0. 


RESULTS 

We administered a manipulation check to ensure that there was a clear 
difference between the heavy- and mild-accented NNS speakers. We found 
that across all audio pairs, there was a significant difference in the 
proportion of those who thought the heavy-accented East Asian NNS 
speaker had a stronger accent than the mild-accented East Asian NNS 
speaker, yj (1, N= 224) = 104.50, p < 001, cp = .68. 

English-speaking Difficulty Survey for NNS 

NNS’ most frequently reported communication concern with 
Americans. Flalf of the English communication concerns raised by 
participants were regarding English language skills and the other half of the 
concerns mentioned were related to either social-psychological factors or 
cultural factors. 
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NNS’ perceived causes of their communication concerns with 
Americans. 41% of the attributions participants made about their 
difficulties in communicating with Americans were related to perceived bias 
and discrimination, 20% of the attributions were related to lacking 
interactions with and knowledge of NS, and 39% of the attributions were 
related to low English proficiency. 

Strategies NNS have used to deal with their communication concerns. 

45.5% responses were related to avoidance behaviors, 32.5% answers were 
related to interactions, and 22% answers were related to improving English 
skills. 

Correlations between perceived causes and strategies applied in the 
English-speaking difficulty survey. A Spearman’s test was conducted to 
assess the correlations among NNS’ identified communication concerns, 
perceived causes of their identified concerns, and the strategies they applied 
to address the concerns. Important to the current research agenda (how do 
NNS’ perceptions of their communication concern relate to their 
communication with Americans) we specifically examined whether there 
was any correlation between NNS’ perceived causes of their communication 
concerns and the types of strategies NNS adopted to communicate with 
Americans. Thus, although there are several significant correlations, we 
highlight only a couple that are central to our research question. 

Table 1: Correlations among NNS’ Identified Communication Concern with 
Americans, Perceived Causes of the Communication Concern, and Strategies 
Applied to Address their Communication Concern 

Variables 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Communication difficulty with Americans 

1 Social-psychological related 

2 Cultural related 

3 Language related 
Perceived causes 

4 Americans'bias 

5 Limited contact with and knowledge of Americans 

6 Limited English proficiency 
Strategies applied 

7 Avoidance 

8 Interaction 

9 Improving English skills 

Note: *p < 0.05; ** p < 0.01 

Correlations between Americans’ bias and strategies applied. Americans’ 
bias positively correlates with avoidance strategy, r s (38) = 0.89, p < .01 and 
negatively correlates with improving English skills, r s (38) = -0.71, p < .01. 
The more NNS participants perceived Americans’ bias as the cause to their 
communication concerns, the more likely they would avoid having 
conversation with Americans and the less likely they would improve 
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English skills. 

Correlations between limited contact with and knowledge of 
Americans and strategies applied. We observed a positive correlation 
between limited contact with and knowledge of Americans (i.e., their 
cultural knowledge of Americans) and interaction strategy (i.e., they would 
talk to Americans more and approach them), rs(38) = 0.37, p< .05. The more 
NNS participants perceived a lack in their cultural knowledge of Americans 
as a cause to their communication concern, the more likely they would 
approach Americans. 

Accent-bias Identification Survey for Americans 

In order to assess Americans’ attitudes toward East Asian accents, 
we conducted a McNemar test for each of the seven questions of interest. As 
shown in Table 5, we observed that relative to the heavy-accented East 
Asian NNS, there was a significant difference in the proportion of those who 
thought the mild-accented East Asian NNS appeared to be more educated, X 
(1, N = 224) = 86.25, p < 001, cp = .62; more intelligent, % 2 (1 , N = 224) = 
83.79, p < 001, cp = .61; and more likely to improve his/her English, X (1, N 
= 224) = 69.75, p < 001, cp = .56. Additionally, relative to the heavy- 
accented East Asian NNS, more American participants preferred to meet 
with the mild-accented East Asian NNS for coffee or dinner, % 2 (1, N = 224) 
= 96.47, p < 001, cp = .66; thought the mild-accented NNS participants could 
understand English better, X (1, N = 224) = 101.79, p < 001, cp = .67; and 
could communicate better, X (h A = 224) = 107.25, < 001, <p = .69. 

Finally, American participants also believed that relative to the heavy- 
accented East Asian NNS, the mild-accented East Asian NNS was less 
difficult to understand, X (1, N= 224) = 112.86, < 001, cp = .71. 

Additionally, in our interview data that asked American participants 
to list the two most important factors that influenced their decisions 
regarding how well they thought they could communicate with a NNS, we 
found that 24 of the 28 American participants (more than 85%) believed that 
the strength of a NNS’ accent mattered in their ability to communicate: 
“How easy it was to understand their accent” and “The clearer the accent the 
better.” Other factors that were mentioned to affect their decision were their 
physical appearance and friendliness. 

With respect to American participants’ responses to name the two 
most important factors that influenced their decision to spend any time with 
a NNS socially, we found more that 23 of 28 participants (82%) believed 
that NNS’ accent mattered the most in making their decision. Other factors 
that were mentioned but only subordinate to accent were physical 
appearance, common interests, and friendliness. 

In sum, the results suggest that accent indeed matters in Americans’ 
perceptions about NNS. American participants are biased towards East 
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Asian NNS with a heavy accent. Relative to the heavy-accented NNS, 
American participants tended to assess the mild-accented NNS as higher on 
social status, intellectual competence, social attractiveness, and English 
proficiency. 


DISCUSSION 

This study is one of few efforts that systematically investigated how both 
NNS and Americans (NES) perceive the communication concerns between 
the two parties. With respect to one side of the interaction in terms of NNS’ 
perceptions, results indicated that NNS’ perceived causes of their 
communication concerns with Americans correlated with the strategies they 
would adopt to communicate with Americans. The more a NNS perceived 
Americans’ bias as the cause to his/her communication concern, the more 
likely he/she would avoid having conversations with Americans. 
Additionally, the more a NNS perceived limited contact with and knowledge 
of Americans as the cause to his/her communication concern, the more 
likely he/she would interact with Americans. 

And, with respect to the other side of the interaction in terms of 
Americans’ perceptions, relative to the heavy-accented NNS speakers, 
American participants viewed NNS with mild accents as more intelligent, 
more educated, and even expressed more interest in engaging in social 
interactions with the latter than the former. It seems American participants 
have a bias towards NNS with heavy accents. These findings provide ample 
support for the premise that social-psychological fear (i.e., the fear of 
making mistakes and being unfavorably evaluated) can powerfully impact 
NNS’ WTC with Americans. We observed that this fear of negative 
judgment and discrimination from Americans were reported as one of the 
main causes to NNS’ communication concerns with Americans. This 
finding suggests that fear of communicating could be as impactful to NNS’ 
communication behaviors as language competence itself (e.g., grammar and 
vocabulary). These findings have important implications to research of 
intercultural competences development and teaching English as a L2 to 
international students. The implications, limitations of the current study, and 
future directions are discussed in the following sections. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Our findings have implications for several areas, particularly for 
intercultural competences development and teaching English as a L2. 
Intercultural competences development 

Research conducted on cross cultural adaptation, international job 
seeking and performance, and other forms of international contacts (e.g., 
immigration and refugee resettlement), clearly identify intercultural 
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competences as a key capability for working and living effectively with 
people from different cultures (Bird, Mendenhall, Stevens, & Oddou, 2010). 
Indeed, intercultural competence is essential for establishing effective and 
positive relations across cultural boundaries. As such, researchers’ primary 
interests in examining intercultural competences arose out of people’s 
difficulties in coping with practical problems encountered by living and 
working overseas (Aitken, 1973; Ruben, 1989; Torbiom, 1982). These 
difficulties range from cultural shock, cultural adaptation to language 
learning, and communication effectiveness. The definitions of intercultural 
competence are many, and are centered around the aforementioned 
difficulties (Fantini & Tirmizi, 2006; United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, 2013). 

We contribute to this area of research by focusing on a very specific 
and critical aspect of intercultural competences, namely, intercultural 
communication competence. We used both self-report and behavioral- 
perceptual assessment to identify intercultural communication difficulties by 
revealing voices from both NNS and Americans. By doing so, we hope to 
have a deeper and more focused explanation for intercultural 
communication challenges, an issue especially relevant in today’s fast 
growing educational globalization. 

It is clear that intercultural competences are far more than matters 
surrounding grammar, vocabulary, or even general cultural and social 
knowledge of the local culture. The attitudes, perceptions, and goals held by 
both international students and Americans might all be contributing factors 
to intercultural competences. For example, previous work has shown that 
learning about an individual person’s life, beliefs, and struggles had strong 
emotional and cognitive effects on students’ strategies for resolving 
intercultural disputes, whereas general cultural knowledge tended to 
strengthen stereotypes and previous opinions, and it did not lead to 
improved problem solving (Lin & Bransford, 2010). As such, helping 
people develop intercultural competences involves not only strengthening 
their language skills, but also knowledge about self and others from the local 
culture. Byram, Gribcova, & Starkey (1997) differentiated this knowledge 
from general knowledge about a specific culture and defined it as the 
“knowledge of social processes, and knowledge of the illustrations of those 
processes.” They regarded it as a critical component to intercultural 
communication competence and stated that knowing “how people are likely 
to perceive you” is an example of this knowledge. For instance, in our 
informal interview with of over 50 international students, many of them 
report being perceived differently in their own country and in the United 
States (International students, informal interview at International Student 
Office, March 18, 2014). A few indicated that they were viewed as funny 
and social person in their own country. Flowever, people perceive them as 
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shy and isolated individuals in the United States. We opened up the 
conversation about how people in different cultures often have strikingly 
different construals of the self, and of others (Markus & Kitayama, 1991) to 
help international students understand this divergence. Being social is 
defined quite differently in the United States than in other countries. As 
such, international students can’t expect Americans to view them the same 
as people from their home country. One important way to acquire this new 
knowledge about self and others in a given local culture is through 
communication and interaction. This now leads to our discussion of teaching 
English as a L2 and how EFL instruction should be encouraged to include 
self-and-other perception management as a part of oral communication 
instruction. 

Teaching English as a second language to international students 

English proficiency is crucial for the development of intercultural 
communication competence but equally important is having an 
understanding of American culture and values. However, due to constraints 
such as test-driven curriculum and insufficient resources, EFL education has 
typically focused on grammar, vocabulary, reading, and writing. These 
knowledge and skills are no doubt very important; yet, issues that may rise 
from oral communication between people from different cultural and 
language backgrounds have not been emphasized in EFL curriculum. Little 
attention has been given to understanding the complex relationship between 
international students and Americans’ communication concerns, and in turn, 
how these concerns relate to international students’ motivation to 
communicate and interact with Americans. 

Besides paying attention to international students’ communication 
concerns, our results point to the importance of self-and-other perception 
management. According to our results, people’s perceptions and beliefs 
about themselves, others, and their environment influence their WTC with 
others and their culture, and, as a result, their strategies to learn and utilize 
the new language. This means that shaping people’s beliefs and perceptions 
can potentially affect their motivation and thereby their strategies to 
communicate with NES and vice versa. Many intercultural competences 
training programs tend to be foreigner-centered, focusing on educating 
foreigners who will go to the new culture (Lin & Bransford, 2010). Rarely, 
do the training programs also include educating and shaping people’s 
perceptions about the foreigners from the recipient cultures. As such, we 
have very little knowledge about how the attitudes and perceptions of people 
in recipient cultures affect foreigners’ motivation and strategies to 
communicate with the new culture. An underlying assumption of the present 
study is that bridging cultural gaps and enhancing intercultural competences 
(via intercultural communication) is the joint responsibility of all 
participants (Lin, Schwartz, & Bransford, 2007), and helping students take 
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on a global perspective is an important goal to achieve in future research of 
both EFL instruction and intercultural competences development. 

LIMITATIONS 

Although the present work sheds light on an understudied but important 
issue, we acknowledge it is not without its limitations. The sample sizes of 
the current study are notably small (although the effect sizes observed were 
quite large) and only observed a specific demographic population of adult 
international students. It would be an important agenda to pursue in the 
future to replicate as well as to generalize these findings more broadly by 
using a larger sample size and a different population sample (perhaps 
younger students). 

Additionally, it is important to note that while we surveyed the 
experiences of NNS from a variety of geographic and cultural regions, we 
only focused exclusively on Americans’ perceptions of East Asian speakers’ 
accents (as opposed to accents of speakers from various foreign 
backgrounds). As noted in the Present Research section, we have a variety 
of reasons for doing so (to meet the sample size requirement for correlation 
analysis. East Asian NNS report more communication difficulties with 
Americans than NNS from other regions, etc.), we strongly recommend that 
future research survey more rigorously whether American students’ biases 
differ depending on the foreign accent (e.g., East Asian accents versus 
European accents) and if the reported communication concerns are different. 
In this vein, because we did not use the East Asian NNS participants from 
the English speaking difficulty survey as speakers for our voice samples in 
the Accent-bias identification assessment, we acknowledge that the design 
of the study was not experimentally controlled, thus limiting our ability to 
draw strong conclusions from the observed results. 

For the assessments (the English speaking difficulty survey and the 
Accent-bias identification survey), we employed a self-report approach in 
the present study because they allow researchers to collect a wide range and 
better quality of intrapsychic information (e.g., thoughts and feelings) that is 
otherwise difficult to obtain (Paulhus & Vazire, 2007). Moreover, 
participants are better able to contextualize when reporting on self-relevant 
information and, therefore, provide a more valid and conclusive report of 
their communication concerns (Paulhus & Vazire, 2007). Flowever, we 
acknowledge that there are limitations associated with using this approach. 
For example, socially desirable responding could be a disadvantage 
(Paulhus & Vazire, 2007). NNS and Americans may exaggerate, fake, deny, 
defense, or self-favoring in the self-report survey or the interview to achieve 
socially desirable outcomes, manage others’ impression of them, or deceive 
themselves. Though we tried to control the effects of socially desirable 
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responding by maximizing the anonymity and confidentiality of the study, 
future research can utilize different experimental approaches that do not 
heavily rely on self-reports to improve the validity of participants’ 
responses. 

We also acknowledge that the way questions were posed to 
participants might have unintentionally biased their answers. By asking 
NNS only about their “concerns” or “difficulties” in their communication 
with Americans blurs us from knowing other aspects of NNS’ 
communication with Americans (e.g., certain benefits or advantages) that 
are also important when examining NNS’ communication with Americans. 
However, we emphasize that for the scope of the present study, we focused 
on one aspect of NNS’ communication with Americans (i.e., concerns) since 
this domain can raise awareness of interventions that can be employed to 
improve NNS’ communication with Americans. 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Biases toward others have been known to affect people’s learning and 
willingness to interact and communicate (Dovidio & Gaertner, 2010). 
However, what is less known are the contributing factors to these biases. 
The current research suggests that accent might be one factor that 
contributes to biases and thus this area warrants more attention. Future 
studies can investigate if accent is more likely to lead to biases and 
unfavorable perceptions than poor and well-written English. In addition, 
knowing whether accent bias is universal or only targeted towards a 
particular group and people presents to be a fruitful area for future studies. 

Another important factor that has not been examined deeply is how 
international students’ goals affect their perceptions and motivation to 
develop intercultural communication competence. It is highly likely that 
international students who want to work and settle in the new culture, e.g., 
in America, may perceive and approach Americans more differently than 
those who decide to finish their schooling and move back home. Similarly, 
Americans who have the goal to collaborate and work with international 
students in their post college life may view and tolerate international 
students’ accents differently than Americans who do not hold such goals. 

It is clear that language knowledge alone does not ensure 
international students’ competence in communicating with Americans. 
Concerns and perceptions about the communication from both parties may 
affect their interaction and communication, which is critical to intercultural 
competence development. The findings of the present study offer inviting 
opportunities for future researchers to develop a comprehensive framework 
for intercultural competence development. 
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Appendix 


NNS’ Most Frequently Reported Communication Concerns with Americans 

Difficulties 

Example quotes 

n (%) 

Social- 

psychological 

related 

“I am afraid of making mistakes”; “ I feel inferior 
because I don’t speak good English”; “People under¬ 
stand me but pretend they don't cause I have an 
accent”; “I get nervous when I have to speak English 
and forget what to say” 

29 

(25%) 

Cultural relat¬ 
ed 

“I don’t understand American jokes”; “We are not 
used to talking a lot in classrooms (in Korea)” 

29 

(25%) 

Language re¬ 
lated 

“I can’t express myself well”; “I can’t understand 
English well”; “Americans cannot understand me” 

56 

(50%) 

NNS’ Perceived Causes of Their Communication Concern with Americans 

Causes 

Example quotes 

n (%) 

American's 

bias 

“Americans look down (on) other people”; “NS be¬ 
lieve that we can never understand each other so they 
don’t listen to me”; “NS have stereotypes towards 
Asians”; “Americans assume I speak English well 
and assume I know the topics they are talking about” 

46 

(41%) 

Limited con¬ 
tact with and 
knowledge of 
Americans 

“I don’t understand American culture well enough, I 
could misunderstand them”; “There are no Ameri¬ 
cans in my community” 

24 

(20%) 

English profi¬ 
ciency 

“ I didn’t learn English when I was young”; “My 
English is not good”; “My vocabulary is small”; “It’s 
difficult to express myself in other languages”; 
“Americans cannot understand my accent” 

44 

(39%) 

Strategies NNS Applied to Address the Communication Concern 

Strategies 

Example quotes 

n (%) 

Avoidance 

“I avoid having eye contact with Americans”; “I 
avoid speaking with Americans”; “I ask other people 
to speak English for me”; “I pretend I understand.” 

52 

(46%) 

Interaction 

“I tell Americans that my English is not good and 
ask them to repeat again”; “I try to use different 
words to express myself’; “I practice speaking Eng¬ 
lish with my English classmates more” 

37 

(33%) 

Improving 
English skills 

“I study more grammar”; “I read more English mag¬ 
azine”; “I watch more English TV shows”; “ I listen 
to radio” 

25 

(22%) 


Note: For each question, participants were asked to provide three answers with each of their 
answers coded into the different categories. Percentages reflect the percentage of total an¬ 
swers related to each category rather than the percentage of participants providing each 
answer 
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